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Classes ads 


by Jeaaifer Ce<ta 

NcnBittot 

An advertising campaign en- 
titled "Hot Times, Easy Money" 
outshone competitors during the 
llth annual General Motors In- 
tercollegiate Marketing Competi- 
tion and placed a 24-member team 
of OW students first among 10 
other colleges. 

GM executives awarded the 
students SIS, 000, a com- 
memorative plaque, and certifi- 
cates to each participant May 19 
at Detroit headquarters. 

Louisiana State University- 
placed second to receive a SI0,000 
award and the University of 
Virginia received SS,000 for third 
place. 

The monetary awards are used 
by the universities to promote 
academic relations between 
General Motors and the un- 
iversities and encourage similar 
marketing programs, Mary 
Elliott, GM’s media relations 
manager, said. 

GM executives also, for the first 
time in competition history, 
issued a specif award to the 
University of California for their 
innovative “Fiero Fun and Pon- 
tiac Excitement” campaitn. , 

Although this was not the first 
time GW participated in the In- 
tercollegiate Competition, it was 
the first time they won. Business 
Professor Lynda Maddox-jaid. 
She taught the undergraduate 
“Advanced Advertising 

Campaigns" class that 
participated in the competition. 

The GW team, operating under 
the fictitious Capitol Advertising 
Arm, was one of 10 colleges in the 
Unit^ States and Canada Invited 
by GM to compete in the cam- 
paign. 

(SccAWARD,g.3) 









Ling & Hsing have 
a little one, at last 


by Liz Pallatto 

HMcSMSunWriMf 

Squeals of excitement fill the 
air as the animal leans back 
against his “rock couch” and 
lifts a bamboo branch to deli- 
cately strip its leaves. 

Squeals of a different kind 
filled the air at 3:33 a.m. 
Tuesday as Ling-Ling and 
Hsing-Hsing, the National 
Zoo’s giant pandas, became 
proud parents of a healthy, 
4-ounce panda cub. 

The cub, whose birth was 
announced to the press at a 
news conference Tuesday, was 
accompanied by the binh of 
another cub, stillbom. The 
existence of the second cub was 
not known until Wednesday 
when zoo keepers entered 
Hsinr-Hsing’s living area to 
feed him and saw the second 
cub through the glass pwtition 
which separates the two 


Zoo officials had long 
awaited the birth of a healthy 
cub to Ling-Ling and 
Hsing-Hsing (pronounced 
Shing Shing). Since the 
pandas’ arrival from China in 
1972, Ling-Ling has been 
wined and dined with special 
carrots, apples and hormonal 


GW student linked 
to prostitution ring 

Could face 25 years in prison 
for racketeerings conspiracy 


aphrodisiacs, seduced by the 
company of a male Mtish 
panda jetted in specifically for 
the purpose and, when all else 
faiM, the less-than-in-love 
couple was left alone to figure 
it out for themselves. 

Ling-Ling has been pregnant 
twice before, in 1983 ^ 1964. 
Neither cub lived more than 
three hours beyond birth. The 
pandas, which mated a record 
seven times in March, were 
being watched by hopeful zoo 
officials, but as Margie 
Gibson, zoo spokespersbn 
explained, "We h^ no way of 
knowing if Ling-Ling is preg- 
nant until the started exhib- 
iting netting behaviors." 

The birth of this panda is 
not only a triumph for the zoo 
but also a victory for those 
concerned about the survival 
of the endangered giant puda. 
The giant pandas numlm only 
1,000 in their native south- 
central China. The pandas are 
slowly decreuing in number 
due to an increase in timbering 
ventures in the area. While it is 
important for the pandas to 
reproduce, due to their 
personal and »ns<*ag habits, it 
is extremely difBcak. 

(Sec PANDA8,g,3) 


by Kevin McKeever 

. .1 NmBdiuii 

A federal grand jury last week 
indicted a GW student on 
racketeering, conspiracy and 
other charges for his alleged 
participation in an interstate pro- 
stitution ring that operated out of 
his D.C. home, advertised in the 
Yellow Pages and accepted major 
credit cards, 

. Darrin P. Sobin, 21, a political 
science major at GW, was ar- 
rested alpng with 13 other people 
and charged with two counts of 
racketeering (including one for 
conspiracy), three counts of 
transporting women acrou state 
lines for “prostitution and other 
immoral purposes,” four counts 
of distributing prosdtution money 
through the interstate banking 
system and five counts of at- 
tempting to defraud. 

The charges carry a m axi m u m 
penalty of 23 years imprisonment 
and a S2S,000 flne upon convic- 
tion. 

A spokesman for the U.^. 
Attorney for the District of 
Columbia said he believed Sobin 
was released earlier this week on 
$3,(X)0 bail. Arraignment for the 
case will be held tomorrow, the 
spokesman said. 

The 83-count indictment 


alleged Sobin (alias "Chad”) 
worked as a telephone dispatcher, 
courier and record keeper for the 
prostitution ring. The ring 
operated “from at least or about” 
Sept. 1977 through Feb. 1987, the 
in^ctment reads. 

The indictment cited 729 Dela- 
ware Avenue, SW, u one of two 
locations used for offices ‘and 
living quarters of employees of 
the ring. This address is identical 
to the one Sobin used in 1986 to 
register for GW classes. ' 

Sobin, a junior, preregistered 
for the fall semester but used a 
D.C. post office box number as 
his address this year, the GW 
Registrar’s Office ^d. 

The Delaware Avenue home is 
owned by Paulette B. Powell, 
Sobin’s mother, and William J. 
Maiden. Both were named in the 
indictment as masterminds of the 
operation. The home is currently 
unoccupied and for sale. 

Powell was listed with the Reg- 
istrar’s Office as SoWn’s next- 
of-kin and as a resident of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The Registrar 
would not release a street addreu 
and there wu no telephone listing 
under Powell’s, Maiden’s or 
Sobin’s name in Honolulu. 

According to the indictment, 
(See ARRF.ST,p.7) 


Three assaulted at GW; 
one slashed by machete 


by Jeaaifer Catta 
Nwnaeaof 

A rash of assauhs hit GW’s 
campus earlier this month when 
three summer interns were physi- 
cally forced to hand over their 
money to men veiled in nylon- 
stock^ masks. In one incident, 
the victim was slashed with a 
machete. 

GW -Security officials are call- 
ing the incidents the most serious 
rash of assauhs in more than a 
year. The last assauh on campus 
was reported in July 1986. 

According to GW Security In- 
spector J.D. Harwell, the three 
separate incidents involved six 
campus residents— three of whom 
were victims. Although descrip- 
tions of the suspecu in each 
inddenc are similar, Harwell said 
the crimes have yet to be linked. 

The asauiks began June 7 at 
10:30 p.m. when two females 
walking by the tennis courts at 


2113 F Street, NW, were 
approached by a six-foot black 
m^ of medium build. 

The man’s features were dis- 
torted by a nylon stocking drawn 
over his face. He demanded 
money from one of the girls and 
held a machete threateningly 
while taking $80 from her purse. 

Before he fled, be slashed the 
victim’s finger so severely that she 
believed It was severed. 

A resident of the Alpha Epsilon 
Pi fraternity house at 2138 F 
Street, NW, rushed outside to aid 
the girls after hearing the screams. 
The subject, however, was already 
fleeing nor^ on 21st Street. Ac- 
cording to Security re^ru, be 
was wearing blue sboits and a 
white t-shirt with a dolphin in- 
signia in the upper corner. 

WUIt the victim was admitted 
to OW Hospital, GW Security 
and Metropolitan Police offleers 
(SceMACHi^,p’.3) . 
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GW seven pedalling to end world hunger 


by Mkhelc Rotbfub 

HucIwSunWriu, 

They are going to sweat and 
pedal their way across the U.S. to 
help the hungry. 

^ven GW students are among 
approximately ISO people de- 
dicated to stopping world hunger 
and are bicycling acro.ss the 
country to ^stribute materials 
and help communities as i part of 
Bike Aid ’87. 

This second annual trek is a 
national fundraising project 
aimed at increasing people's 
awareness of the world hunger 
problem, Mary Kroetch, national 
coordinator of Bike Aid '87, said. 
Bikers will stop in approximately 
220 towns, talk to people and 
volunteer for work in soup kitch- 
ens and other community pro- 
jects. 


“Last year Bike Aid raised a 
total of $100,000. This year we 
have already raised $120,000, and 
we hope to double that by the end 
of the trip,'^ Amy Lodato, San 
Francisco route coordinator, said. 

Bike Aid was organized by the 
Oversees Development Network 
(ODN), a self-help organization 
that raises funds to help solve 
world hunger. ODN has branches 
at more than 40 colleges, includ- 
ing OW, .and more than SOO 
student members. 

Riders are expected to raise SI 
per mile and ride an average of 72 
miles a day. Host communities 
donate most meals and ac- 
comodations. 

On June 17, riders left Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to pedal 3, SOO miles to 
meet riders in D.C. who left 
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Austin, Texak on July IS. Other 
riders'will join them on Aug. 12, 
after which they will all bike to the 
United Nations in New York City. 

Plans for the D.C. festivities 
are not definite except for an Aug. 
13 open reception for riders on 
OW’s newly-renovated quad. 

“We want to do some action- 
centered activity in D.C. to make 
people aware of what we are and 
why we are riding,” Kroetch said. 
Organizers hope the media and 
congressmen will give the support 
and publicity needed to raise 
money and educate people. 

Bike Aid proce^ will fund 
projects at home and in Third 
World countries, organizers siud. 
Fifty percent of all funds will go 
to self-help projects, sponsered by 
ODN, in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Twenty-five percent of 


ADOPTION 

We are a happily mar- 
ried couple who want to 
bring a baby into our 
family. We will cover 
expenses. 'If you are 
pregnant and consider- 
ing adoption, please 
call Susan or Steve, col- 
lect, at 703-641-9240 




J.M. Vbibt ' 
1906 1 St. NV 
457-9838 
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CRAZY? 



thf money will go to Oxfam- 
America and other international 
groups sharing ODN’s self-help 
philosophy. Fifteen percent will 
go to specific self-help projects in 
Appalachia and other U.S. areas. 


while the remaining 10 percent 
will go to fellowship programs to 
enable financially needy college 
studenu to volunteer for devel- 
opment projects overseas, 
Kroetch said 


GW lands city bond 


By Robert J. Meatzinger 

HocMSurrwitu, 

OW 1s using a $30 miltion 
bond issue obtained from the 
D.C. government to construct 
an addition to the H.B. Burns 
medical building at 22nd and 
Eye Streets, NW, OW Assis- 
tant Treasurer Robert 
Dickmansaid. 

The bond issue, obtained 
approximately two years ago, 
is expected to cover the full 
cost of constructing the Am- 
bulatory Care Center, now 
entering its second year under 
construction. GW applied for 
the tax-exempt revenue bond 
because the University had 
“no -means to raise the money 
for the building all by 
ourselves,’’ Dickman said. 

The $30 million issue is -the 
largest amount in bonds GW 
has ever borrowed for con- 
struction projects. GW pre- 
viously received bond issues 


for improvements and con- 
struction at sites including 
Guthridge Hall and Academic 
Center. The $23 million issue 
for the Academic Center pro- 
ject is still being repaid. 

The burden of financing 
improvements at University 
m^cal facilities is of major 
concern to GW’s Board of 
Trustees, which announced at 
a May 21 meeting the Universi- 
ty “will go it alone in address- 
ing the capital needs for con- 
tinuing the modernization’’ of 
GW’s facilities. 

The $30 million for the H.B. 
Burns project, plus an 
estimated $63 million for 
planned improvements to GW 
Hospital, are two of the heavy 
financial burdens facing GW 
in what University President 
Lloyd H. Elliott calls “our 
mission ... to continue our 
efforts to further strengthen 
our health care facility." 


Get involved in... 


HILLEL JEWISH 
STUDENT CENTER 


Get your 'WELCOME BAGEL' and 
information on Jewish campus life at 
tables outside the Marvin Center from 
lOann-12 noon — 1st day of each SARP. 


Want more info? 




call 296-8873 


$2 OFF ANY SERVICE 




MClBHMi. 

A Nina ROOM M NTC FOR ONLY $5S A MGMT. 

It's absolutely tnie. Clean, comfortable rooms close to all 
major attractions stalling at ju.st $5S-a night. At The Nev. Times 
Square Hotel located in the midst of New York's theater district. 
Our price is not based on double occupancy, so you don't pay 
double the advertised price. All rooms are newly retiKXlelod and 
include cable color TV. And we'll even throw in continental 
breakfiist and free parking. So how do we do it? Call us toll-free 
at 1-800-242-4343 for all the details. 


IbB-free, l-MO-2414343 
tMafety Rates AvaisMc 
SIrmW lUiRR fbr SlHgRals 


2SS West 43id Street 
New York. N Y. 10036 
(212) 3S4-79D0 









in front of the Burns Law Library to hand over his wallet after he Ticers are also patrolling the area, 
at 2031 F Street, NW. His face was grabbed from behind and Harwell said. 


Pandas 

continued from p.I 
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Big Al*« 

2121 L St. NW 
457-Q699 
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Pandas, by nature, are solitary 
'animals who spend their time 
roaming the cold forest flopr, 
eating bamboo and insects when 
they can find them. Male and 
females come together solely for 
mating purposes and this happens 
only during the female's three-day ' 
ovulation period each year. 

Pandsts in captivity alto have a 
difficult time reproducing. They 
require a cool environment and 30 
pounds per day of their natural 
food source, bamboo. 

The National Zoo’s pandas are 
pampered with their own air- 
conditioned rooms and a play 
area. They are fed with bamboo, 
grown and donated from area 
backyards, and with a nourishing 
rice gruel, four carets and three 
applet a day. ' 

The Zoo’s hard efforts have 
been rewarded. Both Ling-Ling 
and Hting-Hting are moving 
toward the geriatric stages in 
panda years, and the birth of the 
cub makes it the fifth ever bom 
out of captivity, joining its “cous-< 
ins” in Japan, Spain and Mexico. 

Exciting as the newborn may 
be, it will be awhile before Zoo 
officials can see the infant panda. 
Ling-Ling is fiercely protective of 
her child, although everyone will 
be watching the proud mother and 
child via close-circuit TV while the 
Panda House is closed for the 
next four months. The panda 
cub’s sex will not be known for 
approximately 10 weeks. 


KflPUIN 

INVITES VDU TO ATTEND A 

FREE INFORMATIONAL FORUM, 

'Bu siness School arxj the (^ /i AT’ 

nsvP 244w1486 am ConnaeMaul Ava.. N.W. 


A New Hot Shoppes! 

1750 Pentiaylvanla Ave.. 347-1927 
2 blocks west of the White House 

Lundi Special | DhmerSpecia] 
$ 3 .W I $ 4.99 

Oir entree of the day. 


$ 4.99 

Choice of 5 entrees. 


choice of vegetable. roD& two vegetables, roO& 


butter and choice of 
bevert^ Available 
eveiydsyfrom 
11 to 4. 


butter and choice of 
beverage Available 
eveiyday 
aftCT4. 


Shoppy Cafeteria 


ATTENTION QEORQE 
WASHINGTON STUDENTS 

1 specialize in sales of student housing, 
Start early before the summer rush 
comes, (it's less expensive to purchase 
than to rent). 

I specialize in the following buildings: 

BON WIT PLAZA CLARIOQE HOUSE 

QRIFFIN JAMES PLACE 

JEFFERSON HOUSE LETTERMAN HOUSE 

MONROE HOUSE THE PLAZA 

WATERGATE AND OTHERS 

FOR DETAILS PLEASE CALL 
JOEL A. NORWOOD 
(202) 463-7520 

BNR REALTY INC. Specializing, io 

2201 Wisconsin Ave, NW working With G W 

Suite C-130 . j 7 . .u 

Washington, D C. 20007 Students for the 

(202)463-7520 past ssven years. 


Hey SARPies! 

So, you're here 
finding out what GW 
Is all about. 
Well, the Hatchet Is 
looking for a few 
good men (and women, 
of course) to write 
for us in the fall. 
Call The GW Hatchet. 
994-7550. 


ThisSpnng, 
dine & shop 
inagarden 


Award 

continued from p.I 

Capitol Advertising was 
given six months to sell 23,000 
Fieros with a $6 million budget 
and used such devices as a 
musical jingle, television 
commerdais and special in- 
centives to promote the Fiero 
sportscar. 


Machete 

continued from p.I 

searched the scene for the victim’s 
missing finger. Nothing was 
round, hosier, and doctors 
treadiig the victim later reported 
the finger was severely slashed but 
not severed. 

Less than three hours later, at 
1:30 a.m., a six-foot black male 
wearing white shorts and a purple 
shirt approached a female student 


Four marketing executives 
from General Motors and the 
Advertising Research Founda- 
tion traveled to the universities 
to judge a one-hour oral pres- 
entation of the campaign. 

GM also asked the teams to 
submit a SO-page treatise which 
could include a story-board, 
charts and graphics explaining 
the campaign. The treatise was 
judged separately. 

was veiled with a nylon stocking. 

The suspect drew his arms 
around her face and grabbed her, 
demanding money. He took the 
victim’s wallet and fled north on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The victim 
said the suspect wu unarmed. 

The third inddent followed six 
days later at 12:30 p.m. near 
Riverside Towers. Three summer 
residents were stopped at the 
comer of 22nd and Virginia 
Avenue, NW,- by a man they 
describe to Security as 6-3, of 
medium build and bluk . 

One of the students was forced 


Although OM does not use 
the students’ campaigns for 
company purposes, Elliott said 
advertisers are often so im- 
pressed by the iimovative mar- 
keting techniques that they hire 
students for OM positions. 

Maddox said this was the 
case with Capitol Advertising. 

As a result, OM hired her and 
five OW students for a con- 
sulting job for the fall. 

choked by the suspect. The 
victim, however, did not su,tain 
injuries. Twenty dollars in cash 
and credit cards were stolen by the 
suspect. 

Security has not apprehended a 
subject and the incidents are still 
under investigation, Harwell said. 

All of the incidents occurred 
within a one-mile radius. As a 
result. Security has increased its 
prevention efforts by notifying 
Riverside residents of the da^er 
and encouraging them to use the 
campus escort service. More of- 
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Elliott: no '^vestment 
despite Sullivan’s plea 


By Robert J. Meatxinger 

- HalchelSunWriu, 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
last week tpid a member of GW 
Voices for a Free South Africa he 
stiU opposes divestment of the 
University’s South Africa-linked 
investments and said he would 
”be very surprised” if GW’s 
investment manager decides to sell 
stocks in those companies that 
ignore the Rev. Leon Sullivan’s 
new plea to break ties with the 
apartheid regime. 

Elliott was responding to ques- 
tions concerning Sullivan’s recent 
nulUHcation of his own ’’Sullivan 
Principles,” a guideline to help 
companies realize if they are 
supporting discriminatory work 
practices in South Africa, and the 
impact the move will have on 
GW’s South Africa policy. 


GW’s Board of Trustees voted 
in 1978 to deal only with compa- 
nies that adhere to the Sullivan 
Principles. 

Two weeks ago, Sullivan de- 
clared his principles ineffective in 
ending apartheid, and called for 
all U.S. companies to leave South 
Africa within nine months. 

Citibank and ITT announced 
their intentions to leave South 
Africa within a week of Sullivan’s 
announcement, but several other 
companies openly said they plan 
on staying past the deadline. 

in a September 1986 interview 
with The OW Hatchet, Elliott said 
he would ”be very much influ- 
enced by ... Reverend Sullivan’s 
analysis and- recommendations” 
when Sullivtn'i self-declared 
deadline for apartheid’i existence 
expired in May 1987. 
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Editorials 


Teach, don’t test 

The American Medical Aaiodation muit have borrowed the Reagan 
adminiatration’i imoked-icreened glaiaei for a look at the AIDS iaaue. 

The AMA recently endoried mandatory testing for prison inmates 
and immigrants, which is not only ineffective in gaining a solution to 
problems caused by thr fatal disease, but just about impossible to 
Initiate and monitor. 

The federal government and the AMA instead should be advocating 
massive national education campaigns to combat public ignorance 
about 4 IDS. The United States is the world leader in reported AIDS 
cases with 37,386 — yet it is one of the only leaders refusing to nationally 
acknowledge the global epidemic. 

Other countries, such u Oreat Britain, have launched extensive 
media campaigns which include public service announcements on all 
television stations. Similarly, Australia has depicted AIDS in media 
announcements as the unrelenting Orim Reaper who strikes down 
healthy people like pins in a bowling alley. 

The United States is in dire need of such a campaign, if not an 
extensive educational effort beginning in the nation’s learning 
institutions. Educators should begin the AIDS information proceu in 
grade school with simple classes about hygene. 

But isn’t the government already taking action by endorsing 
mandatory testing? 

Mandatory testing, unlike education, is not a solution to AIDS. Data 
collected from the tests could not be used to treat patienu since no 
vaccine currently exists and no medication can curb the disease’s fatal 
result. 

With mandatory testing, there is a greater incidence of public 
disclosure. Records of tests must be kept. That’s a flagrant 
contradiction to the administration’s anonymity guarantee to AIDS 
test-takers. 

What happens if those records are somehow used as leverage against 
a patient who tests positive? Insurance agencies, for instance, may drop , 
a new client who buys a policy and is suspected to have AIDS. 

Testing in hospitals could breach the patient consent policy. In 
addition, the White House’s recent suggestions to test people admitted 
to veterans’ hospitals means directing testing at a highly unlikely risk 
group— the elderly. They account for one-third of veterans’ hospital 
patients. 

How could the government be expected to accurately test each 
immigrant? Would checks at airports and borders be established? 
Would foreign businessmen suspected of having AIDS be deported 
despite their contribution to the country’s economy? What about those 
immigrants who enter the United States but don’t develop the dormant 
AIDS virus until years later? 

There’s also the question of compliance. Some people may refuse 
tests because they feel it is a violation of their personal freedom. 

Finally, from where will the human resources necessary to initiate the 
testing come? And how will the government generate monetary and 
moral support? 

The problems of testing hospital patients, immigrants and prison 
inmates are multifold; it’s time the government directed its resources at 
a more solid effort — education. 
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Letters to the editor 


The meaning of life 

I read with interest your 
front-page article on faculty 
salaries in the May 18 Summer 
Record edition; I applaud the 
gmeral tone of the article and 
appreciate the supportive position 
tkken in the accompanying edito- 
rial. 

I need to take this opportunity 
to correct a technical error in both 
the story and in the editorial with 
regard to faculty ranks. This error 
has occurred frequently in your 
publication over the years, and 
reveals a bit of confusion in The 
Hatchet staff. The error revolves 
around the faculty rank fuU pro- 
fessor and the status full-time 
professor. 

The four basic faculty ranks, 
which are roughly like military 
ranks in that one is promoted 
from lower ones to higher ones, 
are (in low-tp-high order): 
Instructor, AssisUnt Professor, 
Associate Professor, and 
Professor. Since professor (with 
no prefix) is both a technical term 
(the highest rank), and an in- 


formal one (students and col- 
leagues usually refer to a faculty 
member as ’’professor 
so-and-so”— whatever his or her 
rank), it is not hard to understand 
how some confusion results. 
Often, then, when one wanu 
spedfically to refer to the highest 
rank, one says ’’full professor” to 
distinguish from ’’assistant pro- 
fessor” or “associate professor.” 
This usage is common throughout 
American colleges . and un- 
iversities.' 

What, then, is a “full-time 
professor?” Just a faculty 
member whose faculty position is 
a full-time position, as opposed to 
a part-time one. This is also 
common usage around un- 
iversities. Do not confuse it with 
“full professor.” Indeed, GW 
employs full-time faculty mem- 
befs >,^\ gU four ranks, and also 
part-time facuhy members at all 
four ranks. Your article was in- 
tended to describe the issues sur- 
rounding salaries of fuli-time 
faculty members at all ranks; 
salaries of part-time faculty 
members are an entirely separate 


issue not covered in your article. 

1 hope that this correction will 
be not^ by your copy editors and 
engraved forever in the annals of 
“here’s how we do it at the The 
Hatchet” for future editors to see 
and observe. 

-Michael B. Feldman, Professor 
(both full and full-time) of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Nonsequitur XV 

Avoiding hokum can be an 
effort. Swindlers and con-men 
constantly think up schemes. 
New- or new-sounding “op- 
portunities” proliferate. 
Hucksters multiply. 

Fraud can be unnerving. Find- 
ing oneself the victim of deception 
is discouraging. Pals turning into 
pretenders prick the pride. 

Let us hope hocus-pocus 
perishes and contumely is con- 
trolled. Humankind, after all, was 
not made. Wu it to be mocked, 
cheated and deluded at every 
turn? 

-Rislo Marttinen 
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Defending the rebirth of American 
materialism in the Class of 1987 


In mid-June, the news media 
focus on the latest crop of high 
school graduates. In a recent 
Sunday edition of The Washing- 
ton Post, Lynda Richardson and 
Leah Y. Latimer bemoaned the 
Class of I987’s lack of idealism 
and, what the authors perceived, 
an overriding concern for money. 
These young people wanted to go 
out into the world, get a good job 
and make lots of money. How 
awfiill Why would they want to , 
do a silly thing like that, the 
authors kept asking. 

Richardron and Latimer’s tone 
signifies their dissatisfaction with 
this trend. In studying the tone of 
the articles about the strong desire 
of the Class of 1987 to esTha lot 
of money, word choice is most 
significant. Those dissatisFied 
with the trend say these youths are 
greedy, those satisfied with the 


trend say these youths are 
ambitious. But what is needed is a 
reexamination of these terms 
placed within the context of an 
issue with which we are familiar. 

Consider a familiar symbol in 
GW’s backyard: hot dog guru, 
Manoch. Manoch’s story it inter- 

Christopher Preble 

esting, beginning in hit native 
Iran. Manoch immigrated to 
America in search of greater 
freedom of opportunity. He 
chooses to work well into the 
night at his wagon on the comer 
of 2 1 St Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Is this greed or is this 
ambition? Be careful of your 
word choice here, this is Manoch 
we’re talking about. Is he greedy, 
self-centered, and narrow-mind^ 


to emigrate from his native land 
to work late at night, or is he 
ambitious, far-sighted, and in- 
telligent. 

What is most interesting in the 
press accounts of this trend are 
their (the press’) dissatisfaction 
with freedom of opportunity. Re- 
porters relay the information as 
though they were covering a 
funeral rather than a birth, and 
that is precisely the usue. 

All those who worship at the 
aliar of runaway government 
spending and economic leveling 
should be mourning. The Class of 
I987’s attitudes toward politics 
show a marked trend away from 
political activism and toward eco- 
nomic activism. What is likely to 
follow from this shift is a political 
philosophy that will protect their 
most vital interest: themselves. 

(Sec PREBLE, p.S) 
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Opinion 


Goetz saga disproves theory of pure demoeraey 


The Bernhard GoeU saga appears to be 
drawing ta a close. In fact, when sentencing 
is held on September 4 for his conviction on 
an iUegai weapons possession charge, the 
Goetz case— at least until the NBC Sunday 
Night Movie arrives— will be nothing but a 
judicial memory. 

However, although the case will likely 
disappear from national headlines, the 
critic^ implications of the Goetz incident 
must not be forgotten. 

The implications involve, not iuues of 
jurisprudence, but the supposition that the 
Goetz case spotlights, Tirst-hand, the 
beauty of representative democracy and the 
dangers inherent in a pure democracy— the 
Platonic Concept, although not one to 
which Plato ascribed, of rule by the masses. 

The most poignant point the Goetz case 
reafrirms rests on the proposition that the 
masses are incapable of being entrusted 
with the responsibility to run a government 
on i daily basis. How did I reach this 
conclusion you may (although I doubt it) 
ask? Simple. 

Ever since Geotz shot alleged qluggers.tyi 
a subway, many Americans have shown 
themselves to be capable of espousing only 
the most racist, basest generalizations ' 
imaginable. 

Representative democracy, at least 
America’s version, is modelled, in part, on 
respect for the individual. Countless de- 
bates have been waded throughout this 
nation’s history, concerning the utilitarian 
interest of the community at-large vis-a-vis 
the individual rights of citizens— a debate, 
incidentally, as topical (if not more to) in 
1987 as it was in I787_j „ 

Although the debate is not resolved, one 


conclusion is clear: American democracy 
will only succeed when vulgar stereotyping 
and racism (among other things) it 
eradicated, or at least removed from 
mainstream America. 

Democracy will work, moreover, only ' 
when people begin to think, not with 
emotions (another Platonic lesson — desires 
need to be ruled by the mind) and 
prejudices, but with intellect. 

The Goetz case demonstrates that these 
prejudices have not left America’s 
mainstream and that rule by the masses 


Stuart Berman 


cannot work if the nation it committed to 
retaining its democratic nature. 

In effect, should the masses, with many 
prejudices and certainly with a vast amount 
of ignorance, inject their beliefs- often 
authoritative and anti-democratic— into the 
daily operation of our government, then 
America’s democratic character will be 
inextricably altered for the worse. 

I don’t offer that view from a preten- 
tious, egotistical mindset, but with careful 
analysis and reflection I have underuken 
during in the course of the Goetz affair. 

Just.listen to what has been said by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Six-pack, for example. On 
innumerable radio talk-show programs, 
interviews and polls, many Americans have 
shown their true colors. 

"The punks got just what they de- 
served,” “Four black youths together 


certainly meaiu they’re criminals,” “I was 
once attacked in a New York subway. I 
know they’re guilty;” these are the state- 
ments that have flowed from the thoughts 
of many people, often well-educated indi- 
viduals. 

1 am not arguing for or against the guilt 
or innocence of those involved in the Goetz 
incident. I am, however, declaring that 
people cannot ascertain someone’s guilt or 
innocence, rightfulness or wrongfulness, 
based on generalizations, prejudices, 
unique or even relatively common personal 
experiences and hearsay. 

The procedure described above fre- 
quently occurs in the process whereby many 
people generate views (sure, socialization 
plays a signiricant role, but it merely acts to 
inculcate people with prejudices and faulty 
generalizations of others, be they parents, 
peers or teachers). 

The mentality that assumes that four 
black youths travelling together on a 
subway, regardless of their moral inten- 
tions, intended to commit a crime, it the 
same mentality that believes since some 
Jews are wealthy all Jews are wealthy or 
because some Italians are in the Mafia all 
Italians are in the Mafia. 

The mentality, moreover, that believes in 
the future everyone who sees four black 
youths on a subway has carte blanche legal 
recourse to shoot them, is the same 
mentality that believes that during WWII 
Americans had to imprison Japanese Amer- 
icans because some might have been spies. 

At best, these are specious generaliza- 
tions: at worst,, when the masses begin to 
ascribe to these bigoted generalizations, 
society witnesses the emergence of Adolf 


Hitlers, Huey Longs, and Father 
Coughlins. 

The conclusion is evident. In a society 
like ours, we must treat everyone at an 
individual. We cannot allow stereotyping 
and bigotry to prevail. 

And to, we find the value of a repre- 
sentative democracy; in this form of 
government, we construct a tiered system 
that ideally can facilitate the filtering of 
such preju^cet. 

Certainly the mattes have a voice, 
primarily at election day and in the 
increasing use of referendum voting, but 
day-to-day government operations, and 
fortunately much of the criminal justice 
system, are not tignificantly hampered by 
America’s many "inquiring minds.” 

In essence, feel free to forget the name 
Bernhard Goetz. But please, remember the 
wisdom of our founding fathers- wisdom 
whoK 200th anniversary we celebrate this 
year— who realized that a reprmenlative 
government, and not day-to-day rule by the 
masses, works best in a democracy as large 
and intricate as America’s. The system isn’t 
perfect, but just imagining the alternatives 
explains why it’s best to work within the 
system, rather than try to bring it down and 
hope for the best to emerge. 

The system could be tremendously im- 
proved if only our elected officials lost the 
same generalizations and prejudices that 
are predominate in the population 
at-large— and this can most assuredly begin 
with President Reagan' 


SluBTt Berman is editorials editor of The 
GW Hatchet. 


Reagan won’t fall victim to the Nixon syndrome 


The first phase of the 
Iran-contra hearings confirmed 
what most Americans already 
knew: Simply, President Reagan 
approved arms sales to Iran, and 
the profits were partly turndd over 
to the Nicaraguan contras. This 
violated American law. The 
testimonies to the Senate by wit- 
nesses Fawn Hall, Gen. Richard 
Secord and White House aide 
Robert Owen leave little doubt as 


PREBLE, from p.4 

most vital interest: themselves. 
They are far less likely to 
support government programs 
that would give their earnings 
away. They want to be re- 
warded for their talents and 
skills in the marketplace. 

Those committed to the 
principles of individualism and 
ambition, however, should be 
celebrating a birth, or a rebirth 
as it were, of the ideals of 
economic freedom within the 
hearts and minds of the Class 
of 1987. And, oh, what a 
glorious rebirth it is. 

The high-minded and 
socially conscious people of 
the 60s have berated our 
generation for our material- 
ism, but let’s take a hard look 
at those same hippies and 
yippies that threw American 
life into turmoil late in the 


to the President’s involvement in 
U.S government secret dealings. 
Yet, the extent of Reagan’s in- 

Robert Baguillard 


volvement in this sad affair is 
unknown. His role in the dealings 
may never be fully understood. 

Although there was little new or 
interesting testimonial during the 


decade. Where are they now? 
They’ve grown into one the 
most blatant examples of ma- 
terialistic thinking in American 
history: the yuppies. 

Figure it out. The young 
urban professionals are, on the 
average, in their late thirties 
and early forties, and many 
have come from political ma- 
turity of the turbulent sixties. 
Yet these same yuppies, and 
former yippies, who had called 
for various forms of socialism 
and economic redistribution in 
their era, have become com- 
fortable making a buck, and 
keeping the loot for 
themselves. What happened to 
their ideals, their higher social 
philosophy? No one seems to 
know. Then again, no one 
seems to care. But we should 
care — our generation, that it. 
We mutt be quick to show the 
detractors we are no more 


First two weeks of hearings, it’s 
amazing the president’s name was 
infrequently mentioned, whereas 
Oliver North’s name was om- 
nipresent. 

The congressional investigation 
is not Finished, and will take 
months. By that time, it won’t be 
greatly important to know how 
much Reagan participated in 
Iranscam. This inquiry lacks the 
Fue of the Watergate hearings. 


materialistic than they were. 
Their criticism of our genera- 
tion stands as high hypocrisy. 
We should be proud of our 
new era, we should be proud of 
our self-conFidence. We don’t 
need the crutch of economic 
leveling to support us. We’re 
willing to stand on our two feet 
and be rewarded for hard 
work. ’ 

Americans are remembering 
their heritage; hard work and 
ambition, not the government, 
drove this country to great- 
ness. Three cheers for the Class 
of 1987, young Americans with 
the conHdence and the vision 
to trust their talenu and abili- 
ties. They have the simple 
desire to be rewarded, not 
penalized, by society for hard 
work. 

Christopher Preble is a junior 
majoring in History. 


and the dull and uninspiring wit- 
nesses will soon bore the public. 
Everyone will remember the pres- 
ident knew of the scheme. 

The heaHngs are interesting, 
because of what hasn’t been said; 
in fact, the right-wing zealots 
testifying are desperately trying to 
protect Reagan. Although they 
admit they were under the im- 
pression to be acting on presi- 
dential approval, they give credit 
(for the entire operation) to Oliver. 
North and the late CIA Director 
William Casey. How far former 
White House aides and con- 
servative citizens go to save their 
hero from the scandal's stains? 
Since Oliver North seems de- 
termined not tell about his 
Reagans activities at the time of 
the scam, it is not likely the 
scandal wilt damage Reagan’s 
presidency from here on in. 

In comparison to President 
Nixon during Watergate, Reagan 
has a great advantage— popularity 
with his troops. In 1973 and 1974, 
those imputed in the famous 
break-in gradually let Nixon down 
and revealed the extent of hit 
involvement in the scheme that led 
to impeachment. Reagan would 
never have had to worry about 
such charges; his aides are infatu- 
ated with safeguarding the presi- 
dent, his ideology and his "revo- 
lution.” They stiU believe a major 
political reaUgrunent in favor of 
the Republicans could occur and 
Reagan has a great legacy to leave 


to his country. For this reason, 
they are ready to follow anything 
he does, even if it contradicts his 
announced policy objectives. 
Furthermore, Americans are not 
glued to their TV sets to watch the 
hearings, which should reinforce 
the right-wingers’ contention that 
they’re right and Congress is 
wrong. In this respect. Fawn 
Hall’s contention that it’s 
sometimes "necessary to go above 
written law” it significant. 

There is little chance these 
conservatives will reach their main 
goal, that of a realignment. The 
loss of the Senate to the Demo- 
crats last year, and the scandal 
itself, have made that dream 
impossible. Still, when the Reaggn 
administration leaves in 1989, 
they will leave a good example of 
what can happen when overcon- 
fidence and arrogance overtalie an 
administration. What happened 
to the Nixon men happened to 
them— in 1983 and 1986 — and 
was the consequence of another 
landslide reelection. Although the 
Ameriqui electorate can sway be- 
tween presidential candidates of 
different ideologies, there- is a 
consensus on the respect of the 
law by the govenunent, and this 
helps make revolutions or great 
political realigrunents impossible. 
Let’s hope the next popular presi- 
dent will learn this loson well. 

Robert Daguillard is a sophomore 
majoring in History. 
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Arts and Music 


Crenshaw crumbles. Smiths soar 


sweeping melodies. But on the 
autobiographical “Hand in 
Glove” and “You Just Haven’t 
Earned it Yet Baby,” Morrissey 
effectively ponders his dilemmas 
without sounding overly offensive 
or insipid. 

Although attention generally 
centers around Morrissey, Johnny 
Marr, the Smith's brilliant 
guitarig^ ir~(he musical force 
behin^the band’s records. 
Listening to Mdrrissey wallow in 
misery would be an unbearable 
task if it weren’t for Marr’s 
contumate musicianship. Louder 
Than Bombs is no exception. 
Marr breathes extra life into 
"Hand in Glove” with a dual 
guitar attack. He adds gorgeous 
mandolin to close out "Please 
Please Please Let Me Get What I 
Want,” and the instrumental 
“Oscillate Wildly” adds a dose of 
dreamy, psychedelia. 

Morrissey and Marr most suc- 
cessfully combine talents on the 
last song, “Asleep,” a somber but 
surprisingly touching ,piano 
ballad. Morrissey, in a soft vocal, 
declares: “1 really want to 
go/there is another world/there is 
a better world/ well, there must 
be.” His voice truls off, leaving 
Marr alone at the piano, slowly 


Crenshaw’s voice, which at times cordings^'that, for whatever 
sounds like it was coming from a reasons, didn’t make the group’s 
moutaintop. “Somebody Cryin’” other albums, 
and “Mary Jean,” the only pass- Whatever the intentions for this 
able songs, are the primary record’s release, it’s hard not to 
victims of Dixon’s technique. “A like Dead Letter Office because 
Hundred Dollars," “Wild it’s a tongue-in-cheek record that 
Abandon" and “This Street” are doesn’t take itself seriously. The 
the most lifeless pieces Chrenshaw standout cuts are the three Velvet 
has recorded to date. If Underground covers, “Pale Blue 
lightweight, catchy pop tunes are Eyes,” “There She Goes Again” 
what you’re looking for this and “Femme Fatale,” all re- 
summer, do not turn to Mary corded live in the studio. Of the 
Jean and Nine Others, a record originals, “Ages of You” is a 
that fails on all fronts. buoyant Murmur-period piece 

R.E.M. also has, over the past and “Burning Hell,” a heavy 
two years, faced ^fficulty mat- metal send-up, is fun listening, 
ching the brilliance and creativity Many songs on Dead Letter Of- 


British import singles. Never a 
dull moment within. Louder Than 
Bombs succeeds in cementing the 
reputation of the Morrissey-Marr 
team as the Finest songwriting duo 
in music today. 

On the Smith’s Fust three re- 
cords (The Smiths, Meat is 
Murder, The Queen is Dead), lead 
singer Morrissey’s lyrics serve the 
purpose of dissecting his own 
misery and despair and reporting 
on an old and dying England. On 
“Panic,” perhaps the new re- 
cord's best song, Morrissey 
bellows: “Hang the blessed 
DJ/because the music that he 
constantly plays/it says nothing to 


by Ttm Walker 


In a recent interview, Elvis 
Costello said, “An artist has 20 
years to write his first record but 
only six months to write his 
second.” This dilemma confronts 
most recording artists who release 
a succeasf'il debut record but have 
difficulty equaling the quality of 
their first record with the much- 
antidp ,ed follow-up. 

Marshall Crenshaw was victim- 
ized by the “Sophmore Slump” in 
1983. His disappointing second 
record. Field Day, is pale in 
comparison to his superb self- 
titled debut, a joyous selection of 
bright, well-cr^ed, melodic pop 
tunes. Crenshaw’s third record. 
Downtown, did little to reignite 
the public’s interest in his career 
and, unfortunately, Crenshaw’s 
latest release, Mary Jean and Nine 
Others, could well be the last nail 
in the cofFin for hope of com- 
mercial viability for the young' 
and multitalented artist. 

The record’s problems take 
root in Crenshaw’s dedsion to 
emphasize Mary Jean's words as 
opposed to melodies. Eight of the 
ten tracks play more than four 
minutes and contain some of 
Crenshaw’s most complex ar- 
rangements. His forte is the 
two-and-a-half minute pop song 
and to depart from that was a 
mistake; ndther the lyrics nor the 
music on Mary Jean are captivat- 
ing enough to hold the listener’s 
attention for four, even three 
minutes. 

Don Dixon, usually a depen- 
dable producer, furthers the 
album’s problems by tampering 
with the tongs, mixing layers of 
guitar and keyboard sound that 
drown the melodies and 


/is is tacKLes me issue 

Renowned play depicts the psychological tragedy of the virus 

charaders, fleshes out the production to a full 
complement of reactions to the AipS crisis that are 
as varied as the characters themselves. 

Small theater spaces such as the Studio Theatre are 
not able to accommodate grand scale sets with 
strong. As Is, at the Studio Theatre, is such a hundreds of instruments for lighting. But Michael 
production. The subject matter alone is sufficiently • Layton’s and Daniel MacLean Wagner’s lighting 
frightening to make the play a good draw, and the provides a setting that lends itself to a wide variety of 
technical exertion is brilliant. situations. Immediately upon entering the actual 

Despite the fact that Washington records the *P*“’ 
country’s Fifth greatest number of reported AIDS white ^ble forraca hghted by cold blue. This 

cases. As Is is the area’s First play to focus on the atmosphere is wanned as the actors 

crisis. Playwright William H. Hoffman wrote the the set from an apartmrat to a hothne 

pUy in response to the death of a close friend who office to a hospital with only minimid rearrangment 
months before his demise seemed healthier than ever, “f* 

As Is sensitively treats the human and psychosocial d|»t™^tig, altows action to take place with 

tragedy of the virus more than the medical details, confusion. T^ is espeaally im^rtant with 

which in most cases seems secondary and tainted by * rapid-fue situation c^es and 

the pervasive fear and anxiety surrounding the virus Pr<«n«*tion of fiuxs and Figures. Such a senpt u 


by Witt Pratt 


Rich (Michael 
Chabaa) aad Saal 
(T J. Edwards) la <As 
Is’ al I the. Stadjo 
Theatre through Inly 
19 . 
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through the scholarship program 
administered by CW, and 
students will receive a month!/ 
stipend of approximately S4S0. 

“The program offers an 
advantage to both the student and 
the system,” Jay Shotel, assistant 
dean of SEHD, said. 

--Shotel said money has been set 
aside to fund 12 students this 
year, but he expects the program 
to expand with more students and 
into other school districts in the 
future. 

The application deadline for the 
program is June 30. Thirty 
applications have been filed so 
for, Shotel said, but he could not 
predict the total number. “That 
depends on whether The Wash- 
ington Post carries the story. The 
last time the Post carried this type 
of story we got 100 calls the first 
day," he said. 

Press releases were sent to local 
news media, and SEHD received a 
call from The Washington Times, 
Shotel said. The Post has not 
contacted the school and did not 
carry a story in March when the 
program was in its planning 
stages. 


by Sue Sutter 

Editor 

The School of Education and 
Human Development (SEHD) 
signed an agreement earlier this 
month with the Fairfax County 
(Va.) Public School System 
establishing a cooperative pro- 
gram in which OW’s liberal arts 
and science graduates will be 
eligible to receive teaching experi- 
ence and graduate scholarships. 

The program, which begins this 
fall, will work much the same way 
a medical internship program 
works. GW graduate students will 
be placed in Fairfax County sec- 
ondary schools and work as 
substitute teachers during the ac- 
ademic year. These students will 
complete their required 
coursework at GW during -late 
afternoons, evenings and 
weekends. 

“We are looking for college 
graduates with non-education 
backgrounds who, after com- 
pleting four years of college, 
d^de to become teachers,” Mary 
Louise Ortenzo, SEHD Ad- 
missions Coordinator, said. 

T uition an d fees will be paid 
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Advertisements in the Yellow 
Pages came under the headings 
“Dating Service,” “Escort 
Service” and “Massage,” and 
under the following names: 
AAAA Outcall, T & L Escort, 100 
Club, Budget Outcall and Nevada 
Girls. 

Sobin’s father and Powell’s 
former spouse. Dermis P. Sobin, 
told the Washington Times he 
thought his son was arrested 
because Darrin Sobin worked for 
his father's political causes, which 
includes a political lobby for 


prostitutes. 

Dennis Sobin publishes several 
sexually explicit materials and is 
the self-proclaimed “sex 
entrepreneur of the family.” He 
ran in the D.C. mayoral race last 
year and was indicted on charges 
of operating a house of prostitu- 
tion during his campaign. The 
charges were later dropped by the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office. 

Dennis P. Sobin was not named 
in the prostitution ring indictment 
papers. He was unavailable for 
comment yesterday. 


Arrest 

continued from p.I 


the ring’s alleged operators 
opened merchant credit card ac- 
counts, contracted the use of 
telephone beepers with service 
companies, and bought advertis- 
ing in the D.C. Yellow Pages from 
the C & P Telephone Company 
under the cover of several trade 
names. 
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Sleep Study 
Volunteers 

Department of Be- 
havioral Biology of 
the Walter Reed Ar- 
my Institute of 
Research, Silver 
Spring, MD seeks 
healthy melee / 
femeles who ere 
nonemokere and 
medlcatlon-free to 
participate In a study 
of sleep deprivation. 
Partldpairts wlH be 
paid except for ac- 
tive duty military 
and Federal am- 
ployeea. Call 
Marla Thomas: 
427-5521. 


IN Vftno FERTILIZATION TECHNICIAN 0 W U 
Medi c al Center eeeMng tul time Sardor Latora- 
lory Technician for ita IVF Progrema Motivetion, 
NexibMity, artd dedication required, aa le 
mbiyoloff or uaaua ouNure exparianoe and 
BA or equiveleni C xoalent tringea and tuition 
benefits CeM Dr. BtMmwi, 6704060 QW.U la 
an Equal Opportunity Employer 


RON BALI On cempua, iunior 1 bedroom condo. 
Sunny 4 nioe. top floor of "The P reeidanr 
buNdmg $66,000 527-5475 home, 464-6006 
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nity 10 learn about the Personnel Myegemeni 
flew TMa poaitlon requlrae typing sklHs of 40 
WPm end e minimum of six monthe word 
proceeamg exparianoe. Some coMega level 
couraework m personnel menagement e plue H 
you ere mtereeted In leerrdng more about ttde 
poeltion. pieeae cell 7264306 and aek tor Chneit 
Bond 


I7MB0 Perfect for vieiting profeeaora or flrti 
lime buyer Small 1 bedroom condo m 
wen-rnemteined bfMng near 25th 4 K 
MendLyMahNeefty 
744-3600 

NancyCibol Chadee Mondbi 

337-3t$7 307-6662 


DRIVERS- ffeed eigen drtvmg record, pro- 
le a elonel appeararKe. good PR skMa, and must 
be el ieaat 21 years old lo drive Nmousme m 
Washington Commission, profll sharing, 
benefiu Up lo 20K FTIRT Fieidbie acheduie 
For mto ceK The Airport Cortnectlon 703-664- 
1663 


Earn up to $5,000 next school year managing 
or -campus marketing progrema for top netlortal 
compeniee. Flexible part-time hours Must be 
Jr . Sr . or Ored student AN( tor Oene or Dee at 

(eoo)-sg2-2i2i 

Model -lemele wsMTied by photographer No 
experience neceeaary. Fee eveMable CaN Mr 

Chow el 264-5661 for NipolnwfPt 

MeBNel NeeapUMOet/ Aesietent, doctor's 
office, part time. Arlington. VA non-smoker 
644-1448 


Prioee Start el $1.50 /page 

Burke. VA area 4264741 


cau. oava, tYBHMM a Memo* 

244-1456 

4201 ComMeBeuI Avt.. N.W 

770-3444 

wMWWaiwxarn 


If you've got a sublet to let, or a sublet to get, 
give us a buzz. Advertise in our ckassitieds. They get results, 
Call 994-7079 for more Information. 
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Sports 


Vecchione resigns, Rota tabbed golf head 


brUcklUli 
Mike Mljrurd 

HadMSuffWriun 

The lite is not Buckingham 
Palace, but the OW men's 



JlB RoU win tackle doable dalles 
as coacb of GW’s wreediat aad 
goHleaau. 


athletics department is undergo- 
ing its own Changing of the 
Guards with the resignation of the 
head soccer coach and the naming 
of the wrestling coach to a golf 
post in the same capacity. 

Tony Vecchione, the OW men’s 
soccer coach for five years, re- 
signed May 28 to accept an 
assistant coaching job and a posi- 
tion in the business office of the 
athletic department at his alma 
mater, American University. 
Meanwhile, wrestling caoch Jim 
Rom will also coach GW’s golf 
team, men’s athletic officials 
announced Tuesday. 

Since Vecchione’s departure, 
the men's athletic department has 
received approximately 73 
applications, including that of 
OW Assistant Coach Keith Betts. 
OW assistant athletic director 
Tom.Korpiel hopes a decision on 
a new^coa^ will 'be reached by 
July IS in Vder to give players 
ample time to adjust. 

It was under the Inspired Vac- 


chione that the OW soccer pro- 
gram turned for the better and 
began receiving recognition. He 
helped revamp the Colonials from 
a 3-10-3 team in his first year to 
10-4-1 league contenders just two 
yean later. He leaves OW with an 
overall record of 47-33-14. 

"He left us with a well- 
respected soccer program 
especially since we're in a difficult 
region with George Mason and 
[Univenity] of Virginia,” said 
Korpiel. “He got us notoriety in 
the region where perennial top IS 
clubs in the country play.'' 

Besides the on-field successes, 
the soccer team for three of the 
last four years has had the highest 
grade point average among the 
GW athletic teams. 

Orville Reynolds, GW soccer’s 
co-captain and senior forward, 
said: “Tony was very dedicated to 
the team. [He] always took a 
special interest in seeing we re- 
ceived all the best things possi- 
ble.” 


While Vecchione may be leav- 
ing OW, his legacy of an im- 
proved soccer program will live 
on. As Reynold said, “It’s too 
bad he won’t be around In the 
next few years because I think he’s 
built a real contender here. But we 
wish him the best of luck at 
American.” 

Meanwhile, wrestling coach 
Jim Rota is adding a new title to 
his door plate as the new men’s 
golf coach. Rota, a golfer in both 
high school and college, has been 
coaching at the high school level 
for the past 12 years and is 
confident he can do the job at 
GW. “I feel very comfortable 
moving into this coaching situa- 
tion,” Rota said. 

Rom replaces Vem Caswell, a 
part-time coach who left OW to 
concentrate more on his job out- 
side GW. Korpiel said RoM is 
“more attached to the University 
and bette^ related to the kids.” 

Rom sees many parallels be- 
tween golf and wrestling which 


will make his wrestling coaching 
experience pay off on the 
fairways. “Oolf is very similar to 
wrestling in terms of mental pre- 
paration and the attitude you 
compete with.” 

In his 10 years as head coach of 
OW’s wrestling program. Rota 
has esMblished the sport as an 
integral part of OW athletics. The 
wrestling team has won tnany area 
tournaments in recent years and 
has produced outstanding indi- 
vidual grapplers like I984-8S 
All-American Wade Hughes. 

Golf is not a high priority sport 
in the men’s athletics “tier 
system.” It is considered a tier- 
three sport which means the 
amount of fmancial backing and 
scholarship money it receives is 
minimal. Still, as a coach and 
someone who is relatively compet- 
itive by nature, RoM said he will 
not be content to run the golf 
program like a club. “I want to do 
the best I can and I’ll expect them 
to do the best they can . ” 


Women ’s basketball recruits to bolster frontcourt 


It’s been a tedious and suc- 
ceuful recruiting drive for OW 
women’s basketball head coach 
Linda Makowski. Two junior 
college transfers will wear the blue 
and buff for the 1987-88 season. 

K e r i Huff, a' » - 1 1 
forward/center from Illinois 
Central College/ Auburn and 


Nancy Kalafat, a 6-0 
forwardi^enter from Miles 
Community College in Great 
Falls, Montana, are two of eight 
highly-regarded OW signees. 
Makowski also signed six high 
school seniors who have earned 
basketball honors at that level. 

OW recruits include: Oinny 


Doyle, the All-Philadelphia 
Catholic League standout; Ann 
Riley, the former Virginia SMte 
Catholic League MVP; Carl 
Kammerer, the All-Howard 
County, Maryland selection; 
Rachel Mercer, the AU-Virginia 
Commonwealth player; LaTania 
Franklin, the Montgomery 


County, Maryland star; and Erin 
McKee from Oakton, Virginia. 

The recruits range from S-8 to 
6-1 and will provide the Lady 
Colonials with much needed 
height. In the past. Colonial 
teams have been outmatched by 
taller opponents, especially 
among Atlantic 10 Conference 


Laughlin selected to direct 
Colonial volleyball program 


Cindy Laughtin, a mne-year head coach at the 
Division I level, was named the new head coach of 
OW’s women’s volleyball program. Women’s 
Athletic Director Lynn Oeorge announced last week . 

Laughlin must fill the big volleyball shoes left by 
her predecessor, Pat Sullivan, the 1986 Atlantic 10 
Conference Coach of the Year after her team 
compiled a 31-9 record and a second-place finish in 
the conference. Sullivan resigned in April to accept 
an appointment to instructor in OW’s Department of 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


“Pat Sullivan will be a tough act to follow, but it’s 
a great opportunity to step into a program with a 
strong foundation of success,” Laughlin said. 

The new coach has headed programs at Columbia 
University, the College of William and Mary and 
Washington State University. In addition to her 
collegiate coaching experience, Laughlin has directed 
numerous volleyball camps, including an Olympic 
Development camp, and is a member of the 
CoUegiUe VoUeybalJ Coaches Association. 


Sports Bros, mark their ballots 

NMk* NMiytiarcl 

ABMrkMLMfue 

AiM If an League 

■ooltR.S. SmUli 

Aassricaa Leegue 

Mm Nok«»>CMcte, Tlfm 
Mark McOuir»-Rrai btM. Athktki 
Lou WMtflur-Saoond baat. Tltvi 
Cii lUpkaD, Jr.— Sborutops Oriotes 
Waa* Bocp-md Bim. lUd Sox 
Owrfs BeQ— OutAeM. Bhie Jayi 
JesMe BarfieU-Ootndd, Blue Jays 
Kirby Budeett— Outfidd. Twins 
Bret Saberhaten— Pitcher, Royals 

MattNokan— Catcher. Tigers 
Don Mattingly— First base. Yankees 
wmta Randolph— Secortd baas, Yankees 
Cal Ripken. Jr.— Shortstop, Orioles 
Wade Boggs— Third base, Red Sox 
Rickey Haaderson— OtttfWd. Yankees 
Oeorge BA— OutfWd, Blue Jays 
Dave WlnfWd-Outfteld, Yankees 
Bret Saberfaagan— Phdkar. Royab 

Marc Suttvan— Ceicber, Red Sox 
BUI Buckner— Pint bnae, Red Sox 
Merty Berrctt— Second base. Red Sox 
Wide Boggs— Third base. Red Sox 
Spike Owen— Sbortstop, Red Sox 
Jim Rice— OittfWd, Red Sox 
ElUi Burks— OtttfWd. Red Sox 
Dwight EvaM-OutfWd, Red Sox 
Bob Stanley— Pitcher, Red Sox 

National League 

Nadonal League 

Neiiooal League 

Lance Parrisb-Catchcr. Phillies 
Jack Clark-nrat baae, CardiMta 
Ryna Sandberg— Second base. Cube 
Onic Saakb— Shortstop, Cardinale 
Tim Wailach— Third Base. Expos 
Andn Dawaon-OuilWd. Bipos 
TosyOwiBM— OnsBaU, Padres 
Data Marphy-Outflald. Braves 
Rick SutcUrTe— Pitcher. CtdM 

Jody Davis-Catchar, Cubs 
Jack aark— Pint base. Cubs 
Ryns^iandheri Sernitrt Base. Cubs 
Osiie Sadth— Shortstop. Cardioait 
Mike Seteidt— Tlrird Base. Phittia 
PadroOuinero— OuUWd. Dodgen 
BricDavto Oatflald.Beds 
Andre Dawson— Outfield. Expos 
MikeSeott— PkdMr. Astros 

Bob Meivta-Catcher, Oiaou 
Juaa BoaiBa— Plret baac. Piratee 
Tim Tttfeui— Second beee, Meu 
Rick Anderson— Shortstop, Dodgers 
Kevin MhcheD-Third bmc. Padras 
Stanley Jefhrsoo—OuilWd. Padres 
Briaa Dnyalt-OelfWd. Cute 
JefrStone-OutfWd. PhiBiss 
Cherlif Pulsfr— Pitcher. Bravss 



atil t ri tek 


teams. 

OW finished last season 16-12, 
its best record since 1980. Along 
with the new recruits, three 
former Atlantic 10 All-Rookie 
Team honorees return: senior Kas 
Allen (1984 Atlantic 10 Rookie of 
the Year), junior Tracey Earley 
and sophomore Karin Vadelund. 


Frick honored 

Steve Frick, the starting 
forward for the OW basketball 
team, added to his academic 
accolades with election to the 
1986-87 Atlantic 10 Con- 
ference Men’s Academic 
All-Conference Team . 

Frick, the only unanimous 
choice to squad, graduated last 
month with a 3.43 grade point 
average in Pre^Med (2!oology) 
and Psychology. The 
Greenville, S.C. native was the 
OW’s top rebounder (6.0 rpg) 
and thirri leading scorer (10.1) 
last season. 

Frick was a OTE-CoSida 
Academic All-American and 
Rhodes Scholar nominee last 
year. This year, he wu elected 
a Phi BeM Kappa and named 
to the OTE-CoSida Academic 
All-American second team. He 
will enter the University of 
^ South Carolina Medical 
School this fall. 

Joe Knorr, Olenn Spencer 
(baseball), and Kermy Barer 
(basketball) were honorable 
mentions to the academic 
team. 

Kas Allen, Ann Male, Karin 
Vadelund (basketball), Susie 
Abramowitz (gymnastics), and 
Carrie Davis (volleyball) were 
honorable mentions to the 
Atlantic 10 Conference 
Women’s Academic All- 
Conference Team . 



